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(i) The Book of Judges in the Revised Version 
with Introduction and Notes and (2) The 
Book of Ruth in the Revised Version with 
Introduction and Notes. By G. A. Cooke. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1913. Pp. 
xlii+204 and xviii+22. 2s. 6d. 

These two commentaries, bound together in 
one volume, make a useful addition to the 
"Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges." 
The introductions gather up and present in 
clear and interesting form the commonly ac- 
cepted conclusions of modern scholarship re- 
garding Judges and Ruth. The author parts 
with the majority of scholars in one main 
point, viz., in that he refuses to accept Ruth 
as a book written to enforce a protest against 
the narrowness and exclusiveness of the days 
of Nehemiah and Ezra. In the analysis of 
Judges, he shrinks from identifying himself with 
the school that finds in Judges the J and E of 
the Hexateuch. The scholarship of these com- 
mentaries is adequate; but the technicalities of 
scholarship are allowed to disappear. The 
comments are brief and clarifying and maintain 
well the standard of the best volumes of the 
series. No book of the Old Testament conveys 
so well as Judges an idea of the primitive and 
crude character of early Hebrew life in Canaan, 
and Professor Cooke has made good use of his 
opportunity in this respect. 



An Economic Interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. By Charles A. 
Beard. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 
vii+330. $2.25. 

Religious workers have been repelled, with 
good reason, by the manner in which the 
"economic interpretation of history" has been 
presented in the past. Today, however, this 
view of the progress of civilization is finding a 
more temperate and scholarly treatment; and 
it is rapidly becoming familiar to ministers and 
theologians. The present book is by a well- 
equipped professor in Columbia University, 
New York City. It is based upon a great 
variety of documents and sources, many of 
which belong to our national and state govern- 
ments. The data are adequate; and most of 
the conclusions will be anticipated and accepted 
by careful readers before coming to those por- 
tions of the text in which they are explicitly 
drawn. Not only is there in the book nothing 
which will alarm or unsettle the well-grounded 
modern minister; but the volume is replete 
with information which the minister ought to 
possess if he is to have an intelligent background 
for his thought about national problems. 

Professor Beard deals with the fundamental 
economic conditions involved in the origin and 
adoption of the Constitution of the United 
States. He makes a careful survey of American 



economic interests prior to the establishment of 
the Constitution, and shows the economic na- 
ture of the campaign for a new national govern- 
ment. Taking up, in alphabetical order, the 
men composing the Philadelphia convention, 
the author shows in detail what were the eco- 
nomic circumstances and interests of each one. 
The overwhelming majority of members were 
immediately, directly, and personally interested 
in the outcome of their labors at Philadelphia, 
and were to a greater or less extent economic 
beneficiaries from the adoption of the Consti- 
tution. Most of the members came from towns 
on or near the coast, that is, from the regions in 
which personal property was largely concen- 
trated. Not one member represented, in his 
immediate, personal, economic interests, the 
small farming or mechanic classes. The trea- 
tise then goes on to consider the Constitution 
itself as an economic document, the process of 
ratification, etc. The volume is most important 
and significant, marking, as we believe, a new 
era in the interpretation of American history. 



The Reformation in Germany. By Henry C. 
Vedder. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 
Pp. xlix -(-466. $3.00 net. 

A volume on the Reformation would cer- 
tainly seem to be either daring or unnecessary. 
If one comes to the subject from the traditional 
point of view and with little sympathy with 
modern historical method, there is no place for 
the new volume. But Professor Vedder has 
done something more than retell a tale. He has 
written a work which treats the Reformation as 
something more than a bit of pictorial biography. 
In his introduction he describes Germany as it 
was in the sixteenth century, with particular 
reference to the economic condition. Out from 
that economic condition he holds that the 
Reformation movement in large part sprang. 
Not that he would reduce the Reformation to an 
economic struggle merely, but he has no illusions 
as to the significance of Luther. In fact, the 
volume subjects the reformer and his movement 
to severe criticism. More than that Professor 
Vedder is convinced, as every unbiased historian 
must be convinced, that the Reformation move- 
ment, after its first break with Rome, tended 
to re-establish a state — instead of an imperial 
autocracy in religion. His estimate of the 
Reformation movement is to the effect that 
it was complex, anything but exclusively reli- 
gious, however large a rdle religion played within 
it. But it was not a religion of freedom nor 
did it aim at the emancipation of religion from 
the control of the state. It marked the re- 
establishment of the higher feudal aristocracy 
and the beginning of capitalism in the triumph 
of the middle class. The peasants gained 
nothing from the movement and the knights 
were ruined. It perverted the Renaissance, 
enforced the supremacy of the Scriptures in 
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unworthy and inconsistent ways, resulted in a 
new scholasticism, and had no immediate ethical 
force. 

This partial summary of his conclusions will 
show that the book is anything but conventional. 
If we were asked, however, how far Professor 
Vedder had actually traced economic forces, 
we should have to say that the volume appears 
to have been the re-working from the point 
of view of the new economic history, of earlier 
studies which but superficially regarded eco- 
nomic matters. Certainly it is not a thorough- 
going economic interpretation, as indeed it 
should not be. Yet, although the economic 
element is not as prominent in the book as its 
introduction would lead us to expect, it is so 
far recognized as to give the work a vigor and 
modernness of treatment which makes it out- 
standing. If it is not altogether written up 
from the sources in complete fashion, the 
book's use of secondary authorities indicates 
Professor Vedder's acquaintance with the newer 
type of Reformation studies, and therefore it 
will give wider currency to the more impartial 
and scientific estimates of an epoch whose real 
significance has too often been obscured by 
dogmatic sympathies and purposes. 



Our Neighbors, the Chinese. By Joseph K. 
Goodrich. Chicago: Browne & Howell Co., 
1913. Pp. 279. $1.25. 

A very readable sketch of contemporary 
Chinese society from all angles of approach. It 
may be used in connection with Dr. Soothill's 
work, noticed above, as it admirably supple- 
ments a volume dealing with China's religion. 
It gives a view of literature and folk-lore; edu- 
cation; home life; industry; social classes; 
the provinces; Mongols, Manchus, and Thibet- 
ans; child life; travel in China, etc. The book 
is equipped with sixteen illustrations from 
photographs, an index, and a good bibliography 
of English titles. It is well adapted both for 
general reading and for use in study clubs and 
mission classes. 

Marxism versus Socialism. By Vladimir G. 
Simkhovitch. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1013. Pp. xvi+208. $1.75. 

Everybody who has paid any serious atten- 
tion to socialism in recent years is more or less 
aware that the movement has, with comparative 
suddenness, developed a bifurcation of tend- 
encies which is both startling and mysterious. 
Some years ago, socialists were quite sure that 
they had the true scientific keys to the past and 
the future. Today, they have separated into 
right and left wings called, respectively, "yel- 
low" and "red." The affiliations of the yellow 



right are with "social reform" and "political 
action." Those of the red left are with "revo- 
lution," "syndicalism," and "direct action." 
To the layman, all this is rather confusing; but 
fundamentally the situation is not so mysterious 
as it seems. The author of the volume before 
us is a professor of economic history in Columbia 
University; and in this book he makes a clear 
and scholarly statement of the philosophical 
position of socialism today. While we cannot 
agree with all the author's positions, which in 
some cases appear to be unfair to the socialists, 
we have no hesitation in recommending the 
book to students of the movement. The author 
points out that of all the doctrines of Marx, 
the "economic interpretation of history" has 
suffered least from the ravages of time and 
criticism. Only a layman, however, could re- 
gard this method as a complete and perfect 
instrument of social research and interpretation. 
Professor Simkhovitch argues that nearly all 
the tendencies upon which Marx counted have 
failed him, and that, from the standpoint of 
the economic interpretation of history itself, 
the revolution whereby capitalism is to be 
subverted is not the inevitable future of social 
progress, but a concept in the realm of Utopian- 
ism. The book is one which appeals rather 
to the philosopher than to the general reader; 
and it ought to have a wide reading among 
students. 

Professor G. A. Johnston Ross, of Union 
Theological Seminary, is the author of a devo- 
tional study of the Apostles' Creed, which is 
entitled The God We Trust (Revell, $1.25). 
Dr. Ross holds that the present-day reduction 
of homiletic and theological emphasis to one or 
two very simple truths and appeals deprives 
many religious persons of that "plan," or "sys- 
tem," which they crave in their desire to square 
faith with all the facts of life. To meet this 
contemporary spiritual hunger, he would employ 
the Apostles' Creed as a devotional symbol for 
a systematic faith in which we associate our- 
selves with the church of the past while holding 
ourselves free from the tyranny of words and 
phrases. 

A translation of a German work on the 
Apostles' Creed by Professor Johannes Kunze, 
of the University of Greifswald, is published as 
The Apostles' Creed and the New Testament 
(Funk & Wagnalls, $1.25). Instead of de- 
riving the creed from the New Testament, the 
author takes opposite ground, regarding the 
creed as anterior to the earliest parts of the New 
Testament. The book is polemical, and will 
not find much response in America. It was 
occasioned by the attempts of liberal German 
theologians to have the creed omitted from 
church usage. 



